50           BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS SINDH
" You declared yourself without our knowledge or desire
our protector against a man we did not fear; our mediator in
a quarrel which did not concern you. In return for this
meddling, which you termed a favour, you demanded per-
manent possession of our capital, military occupation of our
country and even payment for the cost of thus destroying our
independence under the masks of friendship ! mediation ! !
protection ! ! !
" You peremptorily demanded our aid to ruin Dost
Mohammad, who was not our enemy ; and our backwardness
thus .to damage, against justice and against the interest of our
religion, him and his nation, with whom we were at peace,
you made a cause of deadly quarrel.
" To mollify your wrath, wre gave your armies a passage
through our dominions contrary to the terms of our commer-
cial treaties. In return you have with those armies reduced
us to a state of miserable dependence." 44
Can all this be justified on any ground either of interna-
tional law or self-preservation ? If the invasion of Afghanistan
was an act of self-defence, then naturally the accessory policy
towards Sindh could be palliated on the same ground. But
it is the verdict of history that the Afghan campaign was not
at all necessary, for if the danger against which it was
intended to guard had been real, it would have become still
greater on the failure of the campaign. But no such danger
appeared. Then why was such a manifestly unjust and
bullying policy followed towards Sindh ? The answer lies in
the fact that Sindh in the 19th century was like Italy in the
16th, rich and almost defenceless, and her neighbours were
covetous and powerful.
But whereas all these circumstances were created by Lord
Auckland's policy, the actual conquest came in Lord Ellen-
borough's time, though the latter has ample justification for
what happened under him. His hands were tied. He had to
sustain the wrong-doer's policy on the principle that in politics
it is seldom wise to go back. Once the Afghan campaign
began, the safety of the troops required that Sindh should
continue to be occupied. When that campaign failed, and the
44 Op. Cit., p. 82.